had a fine, and, for his time, very exceptional,  appreciation of art.    It was probably he from whom Winckel-mann first learned the secret of the Greek idea of beauty, and so of all beauty, as was long thought, viz., "noble simplicity and quiet greatness.'*    This ideal, which had the effect of a purging bath upon the rococo, was the constant theme of Oeser's theoretical teaching, and,  although he could not rid himself of the prevailing mannerism, yet he turned Goethe away from the shallowness and unnatural-ness of the rococo to a pure and deep conception of things. Goethe acknowledged this extraordinary service of Oeser's in profound gratitude.    After returning to Frankfort he writes to his teacher: " How greatly I am indebted to you, dearest professor, that you have shown me the way to the true and the beautiful!    .    .    .    My love of the beautiful, my knowledge, my insight, did I not get them all from you? What a certainty, what a shining truth the strange and almost incomprehensible statement has proven to be, that the studio of a great artist is a better place to develop a budding philosopher or a budding poet than the lecture-room of a philosopher or a critic!"    And to Oeser's amiable and clever daughter Friederike, whom he met at her father's apartments in the Pleissenburg, and at their country home in Dolitz, and to whom he liked to go whenever he felt blue, to be cheered by her optimistic philosophy, he writes: " A great scholar    ...    is likely to despise the simple book of nature, and yet nothing is true that is not simple.    Whoever follows the simple path, let him go on his way in silence.    ...    I thank your dear father for it;  he first prepared my soul for this style."
Oeser also made accessible to him the cabinets and portfolios of the Leipsic lovers of art, Huber, Kreuchauf,